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‘This number of ZcM', a Greek one which goes to press remarkably early in the 
month, contains one of those monster reviews which a correspondent has suggested 
is now the communication mode preferred by some scholars, but which represent, de- 
spite some adverse reaction, a firm editorial policy. LCM, readers know well, has 
always seen itself as a place for what is not published elsewhere, and there are 
few enough places where a reviewer may give to an imporant book the lengthy atten- 
tion he thinks it deserves, and where he can express, again at length, his own 
views of some of the matters the book treats. 

This review has even caused the postponement for a month of the next instal- 
ment of Dr Henderson's long article, which continues to provoke comments, of which 
the Editor this month prints only one: 'Re-joyce! John (neverenderwondersone) has 
re-waken Funnygan. Long liffey polyamedropsical weakly! Thinkings is too a penny.' 
He had even though of offering subscribers the option of a 25p reduction each 
month the instalments appear, those who took it up, of course, receiving each num- 
ber without the offending pages. But they may find that the review helps to put 
the article in context. 

Before proceeding to perpend on other matters, as is his wont, the Editor has 
two duties, one pleasant, which is to thank subscribers for their prompt response 
to his rather curt method of invoicing in pencil at the top of each number: some 
even apologized for not paying in 1985, though that year it was the Editor who 
failed to invoice. The other duty is to apologize to Professor Badian (and to the 
consul for 94) for a typing error three lines before the end of.the article in 
LCM 11.1(Jan.1986), 16, which misreported the Capitoline Fasti and gave him the 
filiation Cn. instead of the correct C. and made nonsense of the whole argument 
about him. 

It appears from a North American correspondent that the state of Classics 
in this country and the severity of the cuts are not sufficiently appreciated over 
there (though the Editor has been accused of being over-pessimistic). It now seems 
clear to him that we have not seen the end of re-organization, and one consequence 
not always perhaps realized may be changes in the nature of the subject as taught. 
A current catch-word is ‘linguistic classics', opposed to what may be called 'con- 
tent classics and service teaching’, or ‘studies': it means a degree based on the 
study of texts in the original language by students already qualified in it before 
they come to University (linguistic classics therefore also tends to mean. literary 
classics), and in the opinion of the Editor (and he hopes of others also) this a- 
lone can guarantee the survival of the subject. The 'North American’ alternative 
is sometimes canvassed, by which a three year studies degree with languages from 
scratch is followed by serious linguistic work for a graduate degree. But this is 
hardly an. option in the present state of student funding in this country, and in 
any case we are much inclined to overestimate the amount of Greek and Latin that 
any but the most intelligent and highly motivated student can acquire in 3 years 
Cin which connexion, however, the Editor must draw the attention of readers. to 
the new Latin Course to be published from Liverpool — though not by him — of 
which 'the techniques used ... particularly the concepts (derived from linguistics) 
of ‘kernelling' and 'metaphrasing', involve teacher and student in a communicative 
understanding process': John G.Randall with J.C.B.Foster & D.F.Kennedy, Learning 
Latin, Liverpool, Francis Cairns (Publications) Ltd.), 1986, paper £10.50 — but 
there is of course a special offer at £8 or $(US)12.50 — ISBN 0 905205 33 2]. 

But whatever techniques we may employ, there seems to the Editor a great need for 
us all to define what it is we are trying to do and how best to do it. 
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H. KONISHI (Fredericton, N.B.): Euripides’ Medea and Aspasta 
LCM 11.4(Apr.1986), 50-52 


Read at the 1985 Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of Canada, Montreal. 


No art is complete without recipients. Drama is no exception, The audience 
is an essential part of a dramatic performance. A full comprehension of a drama, 
therefore, cannot exist without studying the audience for whom the particular 
drama is presented. This paper suggests that more careful attention to the nature 
of the audience of Euripides’ Medea would help us to understand more clearly some 
aspects of the playwright's motive in composing his drama. 

Euripides produced Medea in the spring of 431 B.C., a few weeks after the 
Thebans attacked Plataea, and shortly before the first Peloponnesian invasion of 
Attica, led by King Archidamus, was to take place. It was precisely the time when 
the Athenian citizens were to begin a major struggle against Sparta. Thus, it is 
clear that when Euripides decided to write Medea, he knew that his audience would 
be very much concerned about imminent war. Athens had been divided in various ways 
in politics, but the recent Spartan issue had created a major cleavage in the field 
of Athenian politics. Pericles, who guided Athenian anti-Spartan policies, had 
been under heavy attack. from various quarters, especially from Thucydides, son of 
Melesias, and his followers. 

They made many of Pericles' associates their targets to embarrass their lea- 
der. Anaxagoras, Pheidias, Aspasia, all became the victims of their tactics. Anax- 
agoras, indicted on charges of impiety and Medism, could escape to Lampsacus only 
with the help of Pericles. Pheidias, charged with embezzlement, left Athens for 
Olympia, again with the help of Pericles. Pheidias was almost certainly accused in 
432, one year before the Medea was produced, but the date of Anaxagoras’ exile 
could be anywhere between 450 and 431. 

Aspasia is also said to have been criticized for allegedly influencing Peri- 
cles to support Miletus against Samos in 440 B.C., and Plutarch and Athenaeus re- 
port that Hermippus, the comic poet, brought against Aspasia the double charge of 
impiety and of infamously pandering to the vices of Pericles, and that it required 
all the personal influence of Pericles with the people, and his most earnest en- 
treaties and tears, to procure her acquittal. The details of anti-Periclean attacks 
reported by Tater writers may not be reliable, as Anthony Andrewes points out, but 
the existence of the attacks themselves can hardly be denied. The date of these 
attacks has been assigned by scholars to any year from 438 to 430 B.C., but I would 
rather think that they were made not in one limited time, but over an extended 
period of four to eight years. What is certain, however, is that they were made in 
the few years immediately preceding the year of the production of the Medea. 

The Athenians were, then, well aware of Aspasia's problems in 431 B.C.. For 
these problems would have a direct impact on Pericles' leadership. Of course, the 
liaison between Aspasia and Pericles could not have drawn much attention then, for 
it was too old to be sensational. The focus of attention must have been the manner 
in which Pericles would defend his political power against his opponents’ attacks 
on Aspasia. 

Aspasia came from Miletus, where Athens had imposed a democratic constitution 
by expelling the Neleids, the leading Milesian oligarchic family, in 442 B.C.. 
Though the beginning of Pericles’ liaison with Aspasia cannot be dated more closely 
than some time before 441 B.C., it is probable that the Milesian revolution between 
446 and 443 may have provided the opportunity of bringing Pericles and Aspasia to- 
gether. Judging from Aspasia's extraordinay learning, one may assume that her fa- 
ther Axiochus belonged to a wealthy family in Miletus, and that the family was dis- 
persed at the time of the democratic revolution. Of course, it is impossible to 
tell exactly when Aspasia came to Athens as an unwilling victim of the revolution 
or a voluntary betrayer of her homeland. As soon as she did, she quickly establish- 
ed herself, according to later tradition, at the centre of an Athenian intellectual 
circle. Her rhetorical skill, philosophical wisdom and deep literary learning im- 
pressed the finest minds of Athens of the day, and they became almost proverbial at 
a Jater period. There is no way, of course, to determine whether she came to Athens 
before or after she had become the permanent consort of Pericles, though we have 
no evidence that Pericles went to Miletus before 440 B.C.. Her ability may have 
been exaggerated by later writers, but one can hardly doubt her exceptional talent. 

Aspasia had been well known in Athens, and became more notorious by 431 with 
the various charges against her raised by Pericles’ political opponents. Her posi- 
tion must have been exceptionally difficult. To begin with, she was a foreigner, 
who had come to a city which had actually subjugated her homeland. To make matters 
worse, she became the mistress of the leader of that subjugating city. She bore a 
child to Pericles, but her child had to live as a bastard son who could never be 
treated as the equal of two other sons of Pericles by his former marriage. We can 
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also imagine that for a woman of the intellect of Aspasia it must have required a 5} 
very strong will, courage and determination to become the mistress of the very man 
who had officially banned the legitimacy of marriages between citizens and foreign- 
ers. And now she was charged formally as a dangerous element in the city. 

Her contributions to the Athenians were undeniable. She helped and supported 
devotedly their indispensable leader in these crucial years of the city, and sup- 
plied a most effective forum in which Athens' foremost intellectuals could stimu- 
ate each other to develop their ideas. 

_ The Athenian reply to her contributions to the city now turned out to be these 
ungrateful and wilful accusations against her. Other vicitms of this political 
strife against Pericles, such as Anaxagoras or Pheidias, could leave the city, and 
still exercise and practise fully their given talents eleswhere in Greece, but A- 
spasia had no other place to go, if she were to be indicted and exiled. She was 
tied to her husband and to her illegitimate teen-age son, and bound to the ungrate- 
ful city. It is understandable that Pericles wept in court to defend her. 

This profile of Aspasia's predicament must have been commonly known among con- 
temporary Athenians when the Medea was produced. It is rather curious that Aspasia 
and Medea , in fact, share many common characteristics. They are both foreign women, 
married to a leader of a city, and famous in their cleverness. They are both threa- 
len Abs Meal Waa tcled ee Both have illegitimate children whose 

; is threatened by their husband's legitimate heirs. i 
greatly to the wellbeing of their husbands, But neither of then hee any Giacesea 
turn to after exile. Medea at 387-389 says 
: tle pe S&Eetar nddace; 

tle yfv Goudov wal Sduouc txevytouc 

Etvog nopasyayv pboetar totuov Séuoc; 

ot Eott. 
The same words could have come from Aspasia. If Aspasia actually had left her home- 
land willingly only to become the mistress of the leader of the subjugating city, 
when Medea says at 798-802 oGte po. natet¢ 

o&t’otnoc Eotiy ott’ dnootpoph noni. 

tydoetavoy 740° twin’ €EeA Curavov 

Sduoug TaxtaYpouc, cvEpde “EAnvog Adyouc 

Te LOUETO", 

(Diggle, following Leo, deletes 798-9) 
one would feel that Aspasia is speaking through Medea's mouth. 

If Plato's Menexenos is any indication of Aspasia's high sophistry and rhet- 
orical skill, when Creon says. at 285 

cogi) yal vox Toad C&o.¢c 
and Medea replies at 292-3 


6 Gd 
&Brape S660. weyda. t’efpyactar nond. 
we realize Aspasia suffered the same. In fact at 303-5, Medea confesses 
oop otoa, tote pty elu’ énteSovoc, 
tote &’houyata, tote 6 Satépou tpdnou, 
tote 6’at mpootkvtnes elul &’otn &yav com. 
(again Diggle, following A and Pierson, deletes 304) 
This confession and protest could easily come from Aspasia. We know that Aspasia's 
learning invited the charge of impiety, and this fact seems clearly echoed in the 
Messenger's words at 1225-1227 
o008’Gy tofoac efnouut tobe copots Bootin 
Souotvrag elvar val pepiuvntic Adyuv 
tottoug revlotmny wuptav dprcondvecy. 

Being a Greek woman, Aspasia's life must have been limited nearly only to 
the activities within Pericles’ household, though her reputation as a wise and 
skilful speaker was widely known. Her high reputation, in fact, became the basis 
of the accusations of her opponents. Medea's complaint at 217 

ot &’ dup’ hobxou TI0Sd¢ 
&bowrerav éutioavto val AgSuutav. 

can easily be that of Aspasia. Actually, Pericles’ famous words in his Funeral 
Oration supposedly given in 430 B.C. (Thucydides 2.45.2) 

the te yao tmapxotone pioews uh xelpoor yevéosar tutyv peydAn 

fh 66Ea val jc Gv én’ tAdxiotov dpetiic Tép. fi Wdyou Ev tot¢ 

docea. wAdog 4. ; 
may have been derived from Aspasia's bitter experience. 

Pericles had to undergo a very difficult time to legitimize his bastard child 
after his two legitimate sons had died of the plague. Jason, however, at 595-7 
says GX’, Gonep efnov ual mipog, cica. 
of, wal téxvotat Tog éuot¢ Suoondpouc 
oat Tuscvvoucg matéac, &puua Eauaoy. 
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What he wants is, in fact, to have royal heirs, by abrogating Medea's childrens’ 
status. Medea clearly understands his intention, and at 873-8, deceptively agree- 
ing with Jason's specious excuse, Medea says 
oxyetAta, tt patvouor 

nat Suueval wo Toto. Bourstoucty cd, 

éxSod. 6% yalag norodwoic woStotopc.e 

nidcer 8’, Sc ftv fa TA CUUOPUTatA, 

yiyac Tipowov wal wacryviitoug TExvoic 

épote utetwy; 

Jason is a complete opposite of Pericles. Pericles wishes to legitimize his 
bastard son, to whom he had endearingly given his own name ‘Pericles’, while Jason 
wants to abrogate the rights on his legitimate children. Pericles defends Aspasia: 
Jason abandons Medea. The former had legally divorced his native wife at least five 
years before he married a foreigner, while the latter tries to marry the native wife 
immediately by exiling his foreign wife. In other words, in the Medea, the evil 
character of Jason is substituted for Pericles’ noble character in a similar 
circumstance. 

Both husbands benefitted greatly from their wives. Aspasia's loyal help to 
Pericles became almost proverbial, while Medea saved Jason's life. Jason cannot 
deny her most devoted service to him, at 529-33 

OAA’ EnipSovoc 

Adyog SireASetv Gc “Eows o° tucdkynacev 

téEoug dyximtorg totuov éxoioar Sac. 

Gd’ obu dupiBac ato Sioopar Aflav- 

yao otv dunoug of nondig Exec. 
Because of their wisdom, love and loyalty to their husbands, both Aspasia and Me- 
dea were well accepted in their adoptive communities. The nurse at 11-14 says 
avEdvovuln, eV 


tOUYD TOAL Tit av dlueto xodva 
abt} te néwvra Evpépouc’ *Idoovi. 
Jason himself also admits at 538-9 
Tevtes SE Tt’ foovt’ otonv “EMnvec coy 
wal &ébEav Eoxec. 

Thus, similarities and contrasts between Aspasia and Medea are so striking 
that, if the contemporary Athenians were aware of Aspasia's case, it would have 
been almost impossible not to recall Aspasia's predicament when they watched the 
drama, and it would be unreasonable for us not to think that Euripides would have 
foreseen his audience's natural association. He must have sympathized with Aspas- 
ia, and must have seen the same kind of tragedy in the legend of Medea. Judging 
from Euripides' handling of Jason, one may assume that in the Medea Euripides sup- 
ported Pericles indirectly by showing that Jason's approach would have invited a 
total disaster for Athens. 

As Bernard Knox has pointed out, Medea in the drama cuts a strong figure of 
a Sophociean hero and acquires a divine quality at the end. This fact, I think, 
indicates Euripides’ strong approval and support for Aspasia. It is true that, as 
has been pointed out by many scholars, the lot of women was, in the fifth century, 
very much a question of the day, and that this drama is a reflexion of the current 
thought, but the particular motive for Euripides to write specifically the Medea 
at that crucial time seems to have been supplied by the Aspasia incident. 

After Pericles' death in 429 B.C. Aspasia married a man called Lysikles, a 
sheepseller, and bore him a son, given the extraordinary name of Poristes ('Man- 
ager’ or 'Purveyor'). The change from a noble general to a folksy sheepseller is 
probably not more striking than from Kennedy to Onassis, but her son's name Poris- 
tes ('Manager') seems to cry out loud his mother's humble hope for a peaceful 
household without public notoriety. Is it too much for us to imagine that Aspasia 
agreed with Euripides when he had the Nurse in the Medea express a Greek cliché 
at 122-130 TO yao elSlo8ar Civ én’ foovoLv 

upetooov: éuotl yoiw ént wh vevddorc 

dyupGc y’eln vnotaynodonetv. 

tHv yoo yetplwv npdta pév elnetv 

toGvoun. vind, xofoSal te pox 

AGota Boototoi.v: wh &°imephdovt’ 

ob5éva varpdv Sivatar Svntotc, 

uelCouc &’dtac, Stav doyicdi 

Galuwv ofnorc, énéSunev. 
If behind Medea stands Aspasia, as has been argued above, the drama cannot be a- 
bout a barbaric sorceress as has been proposed by Denys Page and others, but it 
is about a woman's wrongs, done to her and by her, as Bernard Knox maintained. 


Copyright (C) 1986 H.Konishi 
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D.A.HESTER(Adelaide): Devour, demolish, or destroy LCM 11.4(Apr.1986), 53-54 


The verb S.oyoStivw appears to occur but twice in Greek: I have checked all 
citations in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae of H.Stephanus (ed. C.B.Hase, G.R.L. 
de Sinner, Theo.x, Paris 1831-65) and in LSJ. The two passages are: 

Aeschylus, Ag.824-5 (of the fall of Troy) ndéAv Sunudduvev ‘ApyeTov Ednoc 
tmmou veooods, cdomSnedooc Aide 
and fr.244 N2 (of Actaeon) wove SinudSuvov dv&oa Seondtnv. 

_ These two passages seem sufficient to establish the meaning beyond reaonable 
doubt. The first is to be translated 'The Argive monster (literally 'biter') has 
utterly consumed the city, the offspring of a horse, a shield-bearing people’; 
the second 'The dogs utterly consumed their master’. If we add the gloss of Hesy- 
chius, waSurar> yvdiSou (i.e. ‘jaws), even any reasonable doubt seems to be exclu- 
ded. There is, to be sure, the problem of the initial &-, present in the verb but 
absent. in the noun. A simple solution would be to emend the text of Hesychius, 
but perhaps it is rather inelegant: entia non sunt miltiplicanda praeter necesst- 
tatem. We may think instead of a compound with &- dissimilated before the follow- 
ing aspirate (as in &5eApdc), but such compounds are usually nouns or adjectives. 
Professor Erbse has pointed out to me that forms do not occur both with and with- 
out prothetic &-. So inelegance may be the best bet; in any case Hesychius is not 
vital to the argument. 

Translators, however, are strangely reluctant to give the obvious translation, 
and refer us to Homer, I.9.593-4 &v&pac tv utelvouor, nédArv &é te rp dyndtve, 

téuva &€ t’&Uor &youor BaSvuGiivoue Te yuvatuac. 
The obvious translation is ‘They kill the men, and fire consumes the city, and o- 
hers lead off the children and deep-girdled women'. The scholiasts, however, will 
have none of it; in the edition of H.Erbse (Berlin 1971), they appear as follows: 
593 a. {&véoag pty utelvouo., mOAcyv SE te np} GpaStdver: Str &ndov 
TloLet. otwe 6 Agyer Thy TeStdotpoOv udviv. 5 SE Aloytdog (fr.244 N2 = 
422 M.) énl toO StomSelpery WiAdig tétaxe, Tepl toB “Antalwog Adyuvs 
"“yiveg Sunudduvov &vpa Seonétmv". A 
b. nOp GuaSbve : onoddv ual udviv Epydletar, fv Gundov elnev- 
b(BCE°E*) T "wine ydo <b’> dqskSoLo Badeltnc” (E 587) T 

The scholiasts are agreed in deriving the verb from dqudoc, ‘sand’, in spite 
of the citation by the first of the fragment given above. They are not, however, 
agreed on what 'sanded' means 1n this context. The first seems to argue for 'flat- 
tened' (i.e. ‘levelled with the sand'), and may have had in mind AP 5.281: 

x8LE& Yo. *Epydivoccn @Lraxpritoug pet. naOUS 
otéwuoory atnelag dupimaduovtt Stpag 
& waAtluov énéxevev bSap-> eudduve 6 xaltnv, 
fv pddtc Eg totoohy WAéEouev cupAtomy. 
‘Yesterday Hermonassa, after a wine loving revel, as I was decorating her court- 
yard door with a garland, poured water on me from cups; she demolished my hair, 
which I had with difficulty braided to (last until) the third dawn. ' 
The second may be thinking of the Homeric Hymm to Hermes (4).138-140, where the 
god is concealing the evidence of his illicit cattle-raid and barbecue: 
abtéie énei tov mivta wank xetoc fivuce Ealuwv, 
onvora pév npoénney tc ’Alwerdv Badvdlvnv- 
é&vSpoutty &’édoave, udviv &’dudSuve pédarvov. 
‘But when the god had accomplished everything as was necessary, he threw his san- 
dals into the deep-eddying Alpheius, and quenched the cinders, and sanded the 
black dust’, from which he is attempting to deduce the meaning 'makes into ash 
and dust, which he calls sand'; perhaps the mention of ‘ash’, which we will meet 
again, contains a reminiscence of the true meaning. Hesychius, sitting on the 
fence, glosses simply as ‘makes sand’. 

None of this seriously challenges the original translation of ‘consumes’, 
which clearly makes much better sense of the Homeric passage than the scholiasts 
do. The verb of the Homeric hymn certainly is a derivative of dinSoc, but its 
meaning is quite different from any suggested for Homer, and it is likely to be 
totally unrelated; the example from the Greek anthology tells us how its author 
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(Paulus Silentarius) understood the Homeric passage, but he belongs to the sixth 
century A.D.. 

This does not exhaust the evidence, but it suggest a pattern that may well 
be true for all post-Homeric instances; the authors are aware of the Homeric pas- 
sage, but understand it differently. Let us start with the remaining passage from 
Aeschylus, Eum. 934-7 ta& yao éx mpotéoun dgumvconpatdé viv 

Tipd¢ Th05’ dryer, aryaGv <&’> Sre8p0¢ 

wat wéya quvotvt’ 

ExSpaic doyaic éuaiiwer. 
‘The sins of his ancestors bring him to these (the Furies), and silent destruct- 
jon consumes him with hostile anger, even as he boasts greatly.' 

I have translated the word ‘consumes', but clearly this passage is entirely 
inconclusive. The same may be said of the 3rd seats B.C. evidence of Lycophron, 
Alexandra 79-8] Sv’ fudSuve mGcav SuBorouc x: 

Znvdg woxrdtor vaoiide. of be os Tee 

Tupyou vatmetnovto, 
‘When the plashing fount of Zeus (i.e. rain) pouring down destroys every land. 
The towers on the plain collapse ...'. This might be taken as weak evidence for 
the meaning 'levels', but clearly all connexion with eating or sand has been lost; 
the verb is just an archaic synonym of ‘destroy'. The same may be said with even 
greater confidence of the 4th century A.D. evidence of Quintus Smyrnaeus 2.334, 
who uses the word of a lion's heart weakened by old age, and of bishop Apollina- 
rios, who in his attempt to render the psalms into Homeric epic uses the word to 
translate the Septuagint fhoSévnoayv (of the weakening of eyesight: Psalm 87.10 [20 
in TGL is a misprint: Hase adds that there are other occurrences in this author, 
of whom I have been unable to obtain a text]). 

There remain two 3rd century B.C. examples in which the verb is, as in Homer, 
associated with 'fire'. They are: 

Apollonius Rhodius 3.291-5 &¢ 6 yuvh uorepp mepl udogpea xetato Gap 

XEpvfitic, thmep toAcoHLa Epyo ueunev, 

Go nev trmpdoiov vintup offtac Evtivarto, 

&yxt utr’ Eypoutvn: 16 &’d8dapatov EF dAlyoto 

60Ar08 dveyodéuevoy obv udopea nd&vt’ duadtver> 
"As a woman who works with her hands, and is concerned with the craft of weaving, 
scatters dry sticks around a burning firebrand, so that she may provide light by 
night under her roof, arising very early; and from a small firebrand it arises 
wonderfully, and consumes all the dry twigs'. 
Theocritus 2.26 AéAgLe Ey dvlocev: Ey &’ént AEAPLEL &dxpvanv 

alfw- xaco atta AoxeT utya vommuplooo 

wnEanivag &p8n nuodSé onoSdv efSouec salen 

otto tor wal AdApic Evt qroyl aden’ 
"Delphis has injured me; I burn laurel for Delphis. And as it eraehies “Youdly 
while on the fire and suddenly catches and we cannot even see its ash, so may 
Delphis too consume his flesh in the flame’. 

The syntax at the end is rather forced (an easier translation would be 'Del- 
phis be consumed as to his flesh', i.e. 'Delphis' flesh be consumed’, if the verb 
can be intransitive), but this passage, taken together with the very similar and 
roughly contemporary one from the Argonautica, seem to indicate that their authors 
took the verb as meaning ‘'consume'. The common Greek word for eat (Eo®lw) is also 
used with ‘fire’ as subject in Tliad 23.182 and elsewhere. 

To sum up: what seems to have happened is this. The intended meaning in the 
Iliad was 'consumes', and this was correctly understood by Aeschylus and Apolloni- 
us Rhodius (who certainly are likely to be better interpreters of Homer than any 
other authors cited, seeing that their dependence on him in their own works is so 
great) and by Theocritus. Later writers had only the context to guide them; those 
who were not etymologically inclined treated the verb as a poetical synonym for 
‘destroy’, whereas the etymologists allowed themselves to be led astray by the 
Hym to Hermes into futile attempts to make some kind of sense of ‘fire sanded 
the city. 


Copyright (C) 1986 D.A.Hester 
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Review discussion: J.L.MOLES(Bangor) LCM 11.4(Apr.1986), 55-64 55 
S.Goldhil], Language, Sexuality, Narrative: The Oresteia, Cambridge University 
Press 1984. Pp.x + 315, cloth, £30.00. ISBN 0-521-26535-5 


Several factors make this a forbidding book: its theoretical stance, special- 
ized vocabulary and involved style, and the sheer density of its analysis of the 
language of the Oresteia, itself among the most difficult Greek ever written. 
Greekless readers will only be able to glean the general drift of the book and — 
the main lines of the various extended methodological discussions; of traditional 
Classicists only the most gifted sixth formers and undergraduates could cope with 
the detailed analysis. This is a book for professionals and many of them will 
find it tough going, at least initially (experto credite). 

G. holds that conventional approaches (commentaries, literary studies, even 
specialized treatments of particular themes and problems) fall into the error of 
‘the violence of simplification’ (p.6). By contrast, LSW is ‘a reading of the Or- 
esteta' (p.1) ‘concerned with how the text means', with meaning as ‘a process, 
not an immanence (which negates the possibility of a simple distinction between 
meaning of words and narrative)’ (p.3). For example, in Cho.663f. (&€eASétw tic 
Supdituv tedeapdpog | yuvh témipxoc, d&vépa &’ etmpenéotepov) TEAECSHOS can mean 
(a) ‘bearing authority’, (b) constituting the aim of Orestes' actions’, (c) *bring- 
ing the initiation’ (sc. of Orestes), (d) ‘bringing the sacrificial rite’, (e) 

"bringing ig completion, consummation', (f) "bringing death’, and (g) ‘bringing tax, 
that which is paid', and each of these in turn raises a es a multitude of interpreta- 
tive problems (cf. also p.163 and JHS 104[1984], 169-174). 

So in theory ‘only an infinite thematics, open to endless nomination, can 
respect the enduring character of language, the production of reading, and no lon- 
ger its products' (Barthes) — an impossible ideal of course, but G.'s reading 
will at least try ‘to recognise the "“metonymic production of language" (hence "how 
it means") , dis-covering the text's plurality, its openness to the production of 
meaning, its “textuality"' (Pp. 4). It will analyse the difficulties ‘of restricting 
the echoing play of meaning’, ‘of placing defined limits to the text's meaning’ 
and show 'how the ... search for meaning is outplayed (eluded) by the play's own 
working’ (p.4). Fundamental to G.'s reading are ‘the viewing of language as lTan- 
guage, rather than as a transparent veil through which we pass to "meaning"' and 
the recognition ‘of the production of meaning in difference’ and that ‘there can 
be no "innocent reading"; there can (because of the production of meaning in rea- 
ding) be no reading separated from the interplay between discourse of the text and 
discourse of the reader': traditional criteria such as 'natural', ‘likely’, or 
"probable' are simply question-begging (p.5). 

G.'s theoretical stance, then, though he himself would reject the label (p.4), 
is basically post-structuralist/deconstructionist. For him the apparent meaning of 
a text must always be undermined by the inherent instability of language. Texts 
consist of language and meaning is created by the interplay of language with it- 
self, not with some external ‘reality’. While the language of the Oresteia can al- 
jude to ‘externals' (e.g. on p.227 n.16 G. concedes that Eum.291 alludes to the 
Argive alliance), these externals have, as it were, no independent authority (e.g. 
on pp.275f. G. does not regard the actual application of the Vote of Athene in 
Athenian law as usable evidence for resolving the voting problem in the Ewnentdes). 
The text creates its own meaning — it has ‘a self-produced level of referential- 
ity' (p.69). And since the text is by definition an ‘unstable verbal object’ (p.69), 
its meaning ultimately can never be defined: any meaning will always be open to 
deconstruction. Thus by an amusing paradox the deconstructionist turns out to be 
as keen to demonstrate a conclusion as any of the traditionalists to whom he im- 
putes such naiveté. For all his lip-service to the role of the reader in the pro- 
duction of meaning, G. uses first person plurals ('we have seen’ etc.) to suggest 
the objective truth of his ‘reading’ in exactly the same way as a traditionalist 
like Jasper Griffin, who was savagely criticized for this by another deconstruct- 
jonist, M.Lynn-George (JHS 102[19823, 241). But of course the conclusion of the 
deconstructionist is that no conclusion is possible. 

The tone of G.'s book is unremittingly didactic, preselytizing, and combative. 
It rams home the deconstructionist message not only by the specialized critical 
vocabulary beloved of its practitioners (heuristics, hermeneutics, the gap between 
the signifier and the signified, second-level referents, glissement etc. etc.), 
but by elaborate puns illustrating the instability of language (e.g. ‘the floating 
text-ile', p.66; ‘sees, seems, semes: signs and sight', p.110; ‘suit and pursuit’, 
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p.244; ‘binding promises', p.228; 'Just-ification', p.233), various teasing for- 
mulations which seem to question the validity of his own approach ('Sho, my wife, 
was always there, to help see it through to the end', p.ix: but was that end 

purely arbitrary? (cf. p.283); 'the natural syntagmatic force of the sentence’, 
p.11), and numerous provocative references to ‘Aeschylus’ and other authors (those 
on pp.20, 28, 34, 41 n.77, 105 n.9, 108, 121 n.32 and 128 n.45 are opportunist in 
that they serve to support the case of the moment, those on pp.82 n.133, 125, 184 
and 208 seemingly ingenuous, those on pp.70, 104 and n.5, and 283 intensely chal- 
lenging). The treatment of rival approaches is nearly always unfair: either they 
are misrepresented, as in G.'s comment on Cho.461 (“Aono “Ape. EuuBoreT, Alug Acua): 
‘this tension in the discourse of Sm ... is repressed by those who wish to read 

a simple developmental structure towards enlightened "Justice"' (p.149, cf. p.245), 
whereas in fact the line is a cornerstone of such interpretations, or their best 
arguments are ignored (examples below), or their feeblest formulations chosen for 
attack: there are no prizes for refuting Dawe (pp.70ff.) on 'no character' in Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra or Gagarin (pp.257ff.) on the ‘visual meaning’ of the vot- 
ing in the Ewnenides. Legitimate scholarly debate sometimes degenerates into un- 
seemly polemic (e.g. pp.104 n.5, 128 n.45, 187, 204). 


In several respects also, this book is not well written. G. seems to have al- 
most no sense of prose rhythm (a typical sentence, from p.43: ‘the long first sta- 
simon which follows the beacon-speeches scene, further retells a narrative of the 
events surrounding the Trojan War in the light of the information that the queen 
has forwarded, as the chorus attempt again to order a pattern of events'), cross- 
referencing is vague, line-references are frequently omitted, scholars’ interpre- 
tations casually mentioned in such a way as to be comprehensible only to those al- 
ready familiar with them (e.g. pp.41, 50, 62, 92). Perhaps some of these things 
are paedagogic devices to involve the reader in the creation of meaning, but they 
are also umnistakable signs (!) of hasty composition. 

Faults in presentation, however, do not entitle us to dismiss G.'s work. Nor 
do the theoretical approach and the accompanying terminology present an insuper- 
able obstacle; the initial shock/horror wears off: after 50 pages or so, one's eye 
is in and the technical language presents no further problems and after another 
100 pages one can largely anticipate the kinds of things that G. is likely to say 
about practially anything, since indeed, however detailed the analysis, he is say- 
ing basically the same thing all the time. So we cannot simply ignore Goldhill and 
hope that he will go away. 

Assessment of the general claims of deconstructionism is quite beyond me. But 
there are, I think, sound pragmatic reasons for giving G.'s deconstructionist app- 
roach to the Oresteta a hearing: 

1. Deconstructionism has already become a major critical movement in Classical 
scholarship, making its presence felt in numerous articles in American periodicals 
(notably Arethusa), some reviews (famously Lynn-George's review of Griffin's Homer 
on Life and Death, already cited), and several books, e.g. on tragedy F.Zeitlin's 
Under the Sign of the Shield: Semiotics and Aeschylus' Seven Against Thebes (1982) 
and C.Segal's Dionysiae Poetics and Euripides’ 'Bacchae' (1982). That deconstruct- 
jonist writing should have appeared in enterprising and outgoing British journals 
such aS JHS and LCM [the Editor blushes] is perhaps no cause for wonder, but that 
it should recently have penetrated the pages of JkS (D.W.T.Vessey, ‘From Mountain 
to Lovers' Tryst: Horace's Soracte Ode', JRS 75[1985], 26-38) suggests new-found 
respectability. Even if it had nothing else to commend it, ZSW would be useful as 

a sustained and rigorous demonstration of deconstructionist method (G. is far less 
aa that Segal, far more disciplined than Zeitlin and far less wild than Hen- 
derson). 

2. There are of course some partial anticipations of deconstructionist thinking in 
ancient theories, e.g. Gorgias' claims that Adyoo is a Suvdotne uéyvac (Helen 8) and 
that when we communicate, we communicate not reality but language (DK 82B3), or the 
famous passage in Pxaedrus 275 where writers are seen as ‘fathers’ and words as 
their offspring, who cannot make their meaning clear without parental authority. 
Deconstructionists often cite these texts (cf. G. pp.7 and nn.16-17, 51 n.88, 61 
n.98, 152 n.101) by way of illustration, without claiming any great support from 
them, but traditionalists may be reassured — or dismayed — by these ancient ‘par- 
allels'. 

3. Of all works of Classical literature the Oresteia seems almost tailormade for 

a deconstructionist approach. This text clearly does repeatedly, even obsessively, 
raise such questions as the correct use of language, the search for ultimate mean- 
ing, and the right interpretation of signs. 
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4, The theoretical guif between deconstructionism and more orthodox forms of lit- 57 
erary criticism can be exaggerated. Many conventional critics would concede (e.g.) 
that, ideally, we should be concerned with the total meaning of the language of a 
work of literature as it unfolds, that analysis of particular aspects of the work 
is only a short-cut and can never provide more than a partial interpretation, that 
many works resist the imposition of a single final meaning, that the doctrine of 
authorial intentionalism is dangerous and to be handled with care, if at all. 

5. Deconstructionist criticism seems excessively intellectual, abstract, divorced 
from the real issues raised by a text, and largely oblivious to the fact that great 
literature, tragedy above all, engages the emotions. The conventional ‘lit. crit.' 
judgements in this book are few and grudging (cf. pp.47, 110, 123, 183, 210, 214, 
215, 217) and although their very paucity gives to them an impact out of all pro- 
portion to their quality, G. clearly attaches little value to them. Thus for exam- 
ple when he describes the dialogue between Clytemnestra and Orestes as ‘immensely 
dramatic’, he immediately redefines 'dramatic' in a deconstructionist way: ‘the 
interplay of terms which constitute the dramatic action, the opnosition of Orestes' 
and Clytemnestra's language, form a dialectic which constitutes the drama: it is 
“the theatre of language"' (p.183, cf. p.34). Nonetheless, despite their very dif- 
ferent approaches, deconstructionists and ‘ordinary' critics inevitably end up in 
practice by probing similar concerns and — sometimes — even reaching similar con- 
clusions. For example, G.'s in-depth analyses of 'the series of shifting sites of 
... the vocabulary of familial and societal relationships' in the Choephori (p.206), 
of the ‘tension in the discourse of Sim' (p.149), of the ‘search for an origin’ 
(p.211), obviously bear on such familiar concerns as the relative justice of the 
various killings and the problem of individual responsibility (cf. especially p. 
149 and n.92). Literally pages and pages of this book should be broadly acceptable 
to Classicists of all critical persuasions. Again, G.'s conclusions that the trial 
in the Ewnenitdes is ‘a culmination, but not a telos' (p.261) and that ‘the final 
meaning remains undetermined’ (p.283) are not substantially different even from 
those of scholars as anxious to establish meaning as Brooks Otis, for whom 'the 
fundamental problems .... are not given what we would call a satisfactory solution’ 
(Cosmos and Tragedy: an essay on the meaning of Aeschylus, 1981, p.86), and Colin 
Macleod, who wrote ‘Athena's words in 734-40 correspond to the will of Zeus ..., 
but they are not meant to be a solution’ (JHS 102[1982}, 142 n.80). Indeed, the 
view that the Ewnenides brings an end, but not a solution, is almost a critical 
commonplace (though wrong). 

We should, then, not allow ourselves to become paralysed by intractable theo- 
retical problems but should rather be content to regard deconstructionism as an a- 
vailable method of approach which, like any other, may or may not be useful in 
practice and which should be judged simply by its results 

In what follows, I (I) take G.'s discussion (pp.8-12) of the Watchman scene 
in the Agamemnon as a test case of his method (not, it turns out, an original move, 
but this critique is independent of those of R.Parker, G&R 32[1985], 210f., and M. 
Heath, CR 35(1985], 243), (11) consider his arguments against rival critical app- 
roaches, and (III) test his conclusion that ‘the final meaning remains undetermin- 
ed'. Such dense analyses as G.'s are not easily summarized: I hope my summaries 
will not mislead and I shall quote fairly extensively. 

I The Watchman’ Scene 

The watchman prays for release from toils. The stars seem to be clear, unequi- 
vocal, signs and absolute controllers of the seasons, hence of time itself. But 
while the beacon seems to indicate a control analogous to that of the stars (@é- 
epoucav, 9 ~ gtpovtag, 5), it ‘is a symbol for a communication which itself needs 
interpreting’: it ‘brings' odtuv — not certainty but speech, with all its diffi- 
culties and ambiguities. Thus the apparent sureness of the first visible signs, 
the stars, is undermined by the difficulty of interpreting the second visible sign, 
the beacon. And while &Se ydo upatet | yuvarnds dvépdsourov éAnifov udap (10-11) 
formally explains 8-10, the explanation brings new problems: power is wielded by 
a woman, the woman is &v6pdBouroc, her heart éAniTov; the object of her 'hope' it- 
self is less sure than knowledge. The watchman is fearful (14) — again an uncer- 
tain state — and miserable (18) over the ousmpood of the house; ourmpood can be 
good or bad and oty ac td mpd00’dptota 6.ranovouévou (19) picks up émmayhv ndévov 
(1), so that 'the prayer for release from mdévw is being redefined in a less than 
absolute, definite sense through this play of active and passive moods, and through 
the qualification of mov- by dprota ... The absolute first prayer needs modifica- 
tion’ and there is a ‘movement from assurance (in language, desire, control) to 
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58 misgiving, uncertainty, doubt'. The problematics of the different modes of commu- 
nication — the visible and that of language — recur in 21: etayyéAou qavévtoc 
Sopvaiou tupdc. So the ‘solution of the ndvww is constituted in the opposition of 
these terms — language/showing: dark/light'. Even when the beacon shines forth 
(22f.), its meaning is equivocal: it is a visible sign, a light, which suggests 
salvation. But it consists of/comes from/darkness (vuutdc can go with both Aoun- 
trp and tpeotiorov gdog); it also ‘shows light’ and such tautology does not advance 
the meaning. Again, the separate modes of communication — sign/light and speech — 
are confused (30: we 6 gountdc d&yyéAww noéner — mpéner also picks up éumpénovtac 
[6] of the stars). Hence the watchman's interpretation of the beacon slips progres- 
sively from certainty (26-29), into the conditional (29f.: efneo “IAtou nddtc | 
éddunev), into the optative (34f.), a refusal to communicate (36-38) and finally 
complete silence. With 38f. (@¢ éuiv éyd | woSotorv a8 xdv uaSotor ArfOoua) ‘the 
system of language becomes tautologous, negated, unusable as a system of communi- 
cation', for it 'is used only to those who already know what it says'. In conclu- 
sion: 'the prologue opens with a desire for solution, and although the ndévou are 
in the watchman's fear and reticence not clearly defined or explained they are 
constituted within various polarities and referents: showing/saying (centred on 
clarity and the gap between signifier and signified); male/female (centred on pow- 
er and the house); light/dark’ (p.12). 

Assessment? G.'s analysis shows sensitivity to detail of all kinds (e.g. in 
the observation that the ritual langauge of érmAaytw mdwy 'suggests that the so- 
jution of the tidvov will be connected with some form of divine epiphany'), espec- 
jally verbal parallels (e.g. between 30 and 6), complexities (e.g. the fusion of 
light and speech in 30) and ambiguities (it seems pointed to take dAdouuov in 10 
as both ‘of an (easy) capturing’ and ‘easily comprehended’ or vuntdg in 22 with 
both Acute and Aueprotov gdocg). He convinces me that this scene is at least part- 
Jy about communication, the various forms it may take, and the difficulties of in- 
terpreting them. Elements which seem on the face of it merely decorative, like the 
apparently euphuistic description of the stars, make sense within this larger pat- 
tern. 

On the other hand, the deconstructionist's urge to establish indeterminacy 
of meaning at every juncture produces distortions, even absurdities. First, what, 
if any, is the relationship between GmmAayiyv rdw (1) and ody &¢ ta Tipd0d"doLota 
6tomovoupévou (19)? A traditionalist might consider the possibility that this was 
a mere sound jingle due to ancient writers' relative indifference to iteration. A 
deconstructionist cannot accept such an interpretation and in this case he is cer- 
tainly right: the repeated émaayh ndvw in 20 clinches a relationship between 
1 and 19. But should one not then say that the lines envisage two kinds of névor, 
one bad, the other good (a common Greek thought) and hence the proper order of the 
olxog as consisting in a dynamic balance between drm Aayh ndvww (xoodv) and the 
total absence of hardship of any kind (cf. the final role of the Furies at Athens), 
so that the verbal relationship hints ultimately at 'closure' rather than indeter- 
minacy? More important, a sign is not always equivocal: if. like the beacon, it is 
a pre-arranged signal, the mere fact that it occurs conveys a clear message. Nor 
does 29 entail doubt: though formally a conditional, efnep is very often, indeed 
most often, used in Greek to express certainty ('if, as is the case'). In 29ff. 
the watchman's apprehensions focus not on the unreliability of the beacon but on 
the future, precisely because he knows that the beacon is reliable and that Agamem- 
non will soon be home. And 37ff. do not throw doubt on the usefulness of language 
itself as a medium of communication: the watchman simply dare not say more because 
he fears Clytemnestra. ; 

The analysis, then, is interesting, illuminating, and persuasive up to a point, 
but beyond that point it tries to explain too much, ignoring basic things like or- 
dinary linguistic usage, dramatic context, and common sense: deconstructionism is 
no longer being used as a tool to uncover the meaning (or non-meaning) of the text; 
rather, the text is being forced into confromity with a preconceived model. Many 
readers, I imagine, will have the same experience as me: they will feel happy to 
follow G.'s analyses quite far, they will find the journey generally educational 
and certainly packed with incidental illumination, but repeatedly there will come 
a point where they will want to get sh 

Throughout the book G. pits his deconstructionist method against other criti- 
cal approaches and a number of interesting discussions, at once methodological and 
interpretative, result. The following seem to me the most important: 
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(a) Deconstructionism v. textual criticism 59 

Deconstructionists naturally see traditional textual criticism, which tries 
on the whole to establish single, finite meanings, as fundamentally misguided. For 
G. ‘textual critic' seems to count as a term of abuse (p.70). The general attitude 
was anticipated by the ‘imagery analysts' of the 60s and 70s (Lebeck et aZ.), who 
had aiready insisted on the almost boundless complexity of Aeschylean language 
(though naturally even they do not go far enough for G.: JHS 104[1984], 173f.). Of 
course there are grave difficulties (to which G. does not begin to face up) with 
the whole concept of the sacrosanct text when one is dealing with texts from the 
ancient world. All the same, G.'s approach to alleged textual cruces often proves 
fruitful in practice. His exegeses of (e.g.) Ag.22 vuntdc (p.11, cf. above), 262 
evayyéAotouy éAntowy (p.34), 485 & SAAUC Soo (pp.40f.), Zum. 104F. etSovuca yao gohv 
Soo Aqunpbvetar | év hudeg Sé pote’ dmodonomoc Bootiiv (p.214 and n.6) and 490f. 
viv natactpopal véwy | Sequtwv (p.240) are both stimulating and (in my view) per- 
suasive. 

(b) Deconstructionism and the problem of 
character in tragedy. 

G. is quite receptive to the general notion of character (Taplin in 7ZS Mar. 
15 1985, 292, seems to me misleading on this point). He talks of Clytemnestra's 
‘deliberate recognition of the play in the construction of language’ (p.35 — my 
underlining) and of ‘her hypocrisy, her falsehoods’ (p.75) and sees her as a typ- 
ical ‘villain’ figure, whose alienation from society is marked by her distortion 
and manipulation of language (p.35 n.70), while on pp.96ff. he offers what amounts 
to a good old-fashioned character sketch of Aegisthus, though, predictably, Aegis- 
thus' character emerges from his unsophisticated use of language. He also concedes 
that the text sometimes poses problems of character assessment: e.g. on p.175 ‘our 
expectation ... is challenged' by Aegisthus' reaction to the news of Orestes' death. 
He even accepts (p.238) that ‘broken sentences' may indicate inner disturbance in 
a stage-figure, and toys (p.55) with a psychological explanation for Clytemnestra's 
used of tdéo.g in Ag.604, Freudian ideas are at least considered (cf. e.g. pp.35 and 
n.70, 187 n.149, 189). But he rejects the notion that particular scenes are primar- 
ily 'about' character or that problems of character assessment are ever fully re- 
solved, citing with approval the judgement of Barthes (p.168): ‘From a critical 
point of view ... it is as wrong to suppress a character as it is to take him off 
the page in order to turn him into a psychological character (endowed with possible 
motives): the character and the discourse are each other's accomplices: the dis- 
course creates in the character its own accomplice: a form of theurgical detachment 
by which, mythically, God has given himself a subject, man a helpmate etc., whose 
relative independence, once they have been created, allows for playing ...' Psycho- 
analytical interpretation is wrong since it reaches finite conclusions (p.140 n.76). 

Two obvious points may be made here: (1) G.'s position is self-contradictory: 
talk of a stage-figure's ‘deliberate recognition’ and ‘hypocrisy’ immediately con- 
cedes some degree of motivation; several of G.'s formulations also involve 'psych- 
ology’. Indeed, in his treatment of this and other problems, there is an unresolved 
tension between the G. who says nice normal things and the G. who gets on his crit- 
ical high horese and takes a hard deconstructionist line (which presumably only 
goes to show that G.'s ultimate meaning is indeterminate!). (2) In the case of the 
Oresteta (and countless other texts) Barthes’ absolute denial of motivation to 
literary characters just does not stand up: cf. e.g. Clytemnestra's justification 
of her murder of Agamemnon at 4g.1417f., 1432f., 1525ff.. This text explicitly does 
endow characters with possible motives. Pontifications (of which there are too many 
in this book) are no substitute for observation and argument. But I consider in 
more detail G.'s discussions of (i) the character of Clytemnestra and (ii) the 
‘carpet’ scene. 

(i) On this much-debated topic G. ducks several of the problems. For example, 
he analyses (pp.34ff.) in great detail Clytemnestra's two long speeches (Ag. 281- 
316; 320-350) to the chorus interpreting the beacon signal, emphasizes that the 
second, being only an imaginative visualization of the sack of Troy, falls far 
short of the chorus' description of it (miotd ... tempera, 352) and goes on to 
discuss their continuing doubts (475-487), but provides no real answer to the ques- 
tion: why do the chorus accept Clytemnestra's second speech, when (a) it is not a 
‘proof', (b) they have previously doubted the meaning of the beacon signal, and 
(c) they subsequently still doubt it. I do not see how it is possible to avoid in- 
voking Clytemnestra's character, saying (e.g.) that in the second speech she im- 
presses her interpretation of the signal on the chorus through the sheer force of 
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her 'manly' personality, but that they relapse into doubt once that pressure is 
removed. G.'s handling of Clytemnestra's dream (pp.153ff.) is also unsatisfactory. 
He does not even consider what is after all the jewel in the crown of the psycho- 
analytical approach: Devereux' remarkable thesis (but cf. also B.Vickers, Towards 
Greek Tragedy, 1973, pp.404f.) that we should understand from the Nurse's speech 
that Clytemnestra never breast-fed Orestes. Whether this thesis is right or not 
{I believe it is, pace G.Clark, LCM 10.5(May 1985), 79) its implications are so 
radical that it should certainly be discussed. Nor does G. comment on the chorus' 
remark at Cho.523ff. (ot6’, & téxvov, moh ydoe Ex t’dverodtuv | val vuntimdytuv 
Sevudtwy Tenodpevn | yoke Enewpe thoSe Svo8e0¢ yuvti), which clearly gives colour 
to some kind of guilty conscience interpretation, especially in the light of the 
contrast between Clytemnestra's behaviour and that of the Nurse (751~523ff.; note 
also that the Nurse is nmodpavtic, 758~33). 

G. does at least confront the problem of Clytemnestra's reaction to the news 
of Orestes' death directly (pp.72f., 167ff.), but he is too quick to plump for 
indeterminacy: (p.167) ‘This speech ... cannot be read as simply separate from the 
scene (play, trilogy) of which it is a part. For the juxatposition of Clytemnestra's 
reaction to Orestes' speech of deceit and her own first speech of welcome seems to 
be playing significantly on the problem of truth in language, on a sense of refer- 
entiality: after Clytemnestra's speech of welcome where the excess of signification 
undercuts the possibility of a simple reference, and Orestes' deceit, which is de- 
picted as language without truth content, with no referentiality, this speech of 
reaction, while seeming to challenge the reader to ground the language in a refer- 
entiality, to judge its truth content (as the critics and the nurse attempt), re- 
sists by the suggestive juxtaposition to such non-referential language and ironic 


excess the possibility of the certainty of the criteria of such judgements’ (my 
underlining). 


I do not see the force of this argument: the mere fact that it may be diffi- 
cult to arrive at the truth does not necessarily mean that it is impossible. In 
the text we find that (i) before she hears the news, Clytemnestra maintains that 
counsel is not for her, but for men (672f.), though the reader knows (or thinks he 
knows) from the Agamemnon that it is Clytemnestra, not Aegisthus, who is the ‘man’ 
and has been reminded of this by Orestes' sneer at Cho.304f. (Svotv yuvatnoiv), 
while Orestes' immediately preceding words (653ff.) bring to the fore the ideas of 
the male-female struggle for authority and of female manipulation of language; 

(ii) on hearing the news, Clytemnestra exclaims plAwy dmopiActe (sc. ’Apk) pe thy 
maxvadalay (695); and (iii) after promising due hospitality to the ‘messenger' (a 
‘womanly' concern — cf. 668ff.), announces fete St tata tote xpatoto. Gud | 
nOLUOOHEV Te nob onavifovtes olrw | Boulevodyec’a TroSe cumopiic  (716ff.). 
So it becomes clear that even after Orestes death she has pido. and that she will 
be involved in the business of counsel. Something wrong here! Some degree of hypo- 
crisy seems to me undeniable. 

Such an interpretation (pace G.) does not in the least commit us to the pro- 
positions that (a) Clytemnestra's speech is 'simply separate from the scene (play, 
trilogy) of which it is a part' and (b) Clytemnestra is a person with "a future, 
an unconscious, a soul". For there is no logical reason why stage-figures should 
not say things which are both part of the scene/play/trilogy and indicative of 
their character (the same iS true mutatis mutandis of people in life) nor does at- 
tributing hypocrisy to a stage-figure (as G. himself does elsewhere to Clytemnestra) 
entail regarding him/her as a ‘real person’. 

(ii) G. devotes over 13 closely argued pages to this most-discussed scene in 
Aeschylus (pp.66-79). Many of the points he makes against other scholars’ interpre- 
tations are astute: Fraenkel's appeal to ‘the general picture’ of Agamemnon's per- 
sonality is circular, his concept of ‘clear evidence’ naive, Dawe thinks in crudely 
intentionalist terms and nowhere defines what he means by an ‘appropriate reading’, 
Easterling's ‘human intelligibility’ invokes a ‘reality. independent of the text 
itself, Gould, for all his methodological sophistication, still introduces the no- 
tion of 'personality' without arguing his assumptions, and so on. For G. himself, 
inevitably, the scene is about language, manipulation of signs, the shifting rela- 
tionships between signifier and signified etc. etc.. 

Again, however, he speaks with two voices. On the one hand, he clearly con- 
cedes quite a large role to character — e.g. ‘Clytemnestra's word play, like her 
beacon lights, depends on a recognition and manipulation of the signifier, as does 
her hypocrisy, her falsehoods’ (p.75); ‘her faith in continuing prosperity seems 
more than somewhat hybristic' (p.78); 'it is the weapon of deceitful language that 
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is depicted as Clytemnestra's force’ (p.79). On the other hand, 'the manipulation 61 
of language by Clytemnestra, her disruption of communicational exchange, itself 
signifies in the carpet scene. And the argument of potentialities, redefining the 
significance of the act of stepping on the tapestries by refining contexts and 
connotations, opens the text to the complex over-determination often noted by cri- 
tics and, moreover, such openness, such over-determination, undercuts attempts 
(the critics’ and Agamemnon's) to control the signification absolutely. The floa- 
ting text-ile cannot be pinned down' (p.78f.). 

But one cannot argue both that Clytemnestra produces deceptive arguments to 
persuade Agamemnon to walk on the tapestries and that the meaning of the act is 
ultimately indeterminate. If (as G. seems to concede) it is the deceitful Clytem- 
nestra’s purpose to persuade Agamemnon ‘that the act of walking on the tapestries 
has differing, variable significances; that the act of walking on the tapestries 
has a Floating Significance’ (p.77), then the one thing that act does not have is 
a freely ‘floating significance'. G. is as mesmerized by his own rhetoric as Aga- 
memnon by Clytemnestra's. Moreover, he fails even to consider all. the standard ar- 
guments of those who claim that the scene (granted, among other things) illustrates 
Agamemnon's character in contrast to those of Clytemnestra and Cassandra: the fact 
that Agamemnon, after being warned by the chorus against false friends (795fFf.) 
and after himself boasting of his capacity to distinguish sincerity and insincerity 
(838ff.), comprehensively fails the tests posed him by the deceitful Clytemnestra, 
the fact that the carpet scene mirrors the scene at Aulis (953~1071~218f.), the 
tights and contrast between Agamemnon's entrance into the palace and Cassandra's, 
etc. etc.. 

Instead, like many others (not just deconstructionists) he stresses 'the mark- 
ed lack of explicit motivation’ in the carpet scene (p.78, cf. also p.269 n.56). 
But by that argument only absolutely explicit statements by stage-figures are all- 
owed to qualify as indicators of character and motivation. Like these perhaps: 
(Clytemnestra) ‘I am trying to persuade Agamemnon to walk on the tapestries in or- 
der to establish a psychological domination over him, to make him commit an act, 
which, if not itself flagrantly hybristic, will remind others of his hybristic mur- 
der of Iphigeneia, and thus to put him in the wrong so as to establish a specious 
justification for my murdering him'; (Agamemnon) 'I am walking on the tapestries 
because I am a weak man who cannot withstand strong pressure (cf. my failure at 
Aulis) and besides I am greatly attracted by the idea of behaving like a hybristic 
oriental, though of course I know in my heart of hearts it is wrong’. Such naked 
affirmations of purpose would be risible in any work of literature (and scarcely 
less so, indeed, in real life, though presumably in real life we do not doubt that 
such motives can exist). Even as it is, however, the final judgements that the 
stage-figures make on the meaning of this scene for them as individual stage- 
figures do seem pretty explicit: watéotoagiot (956 — Agamemnon knows he has been 
‘subjugated'), Zed Zeb téAere, the Euttc elydc tTéAeL (973 — Clytemnestra knows she 
has won — in both cases that ‘psychological' ‘knows’ seems to me entirely justi- 
fiable) and the sequel validates their interpretations. 

In sum, G.'s discussions of the problem of character in tragedy are both self- 
contradictory and unconvincing. 

(c) Deconstructionism v. ‘stagecraft' 
and ‘visual meaning’. 

Here G. takes an even more radical position, but his arguments seem to me al- 
together more worthwhile (though they will appal many). 

The Oresteta is a trilogy of plays, which was performed in Athens in 458 B.C.. 
Hence many scholars, notably recently Oliver Taplin and A.L.Brown, have attempted 
detailed reconstructions of its staging. But since the Oresteia is also a text, 
timeless, autonomous, with a self-produced level of referentiality (etc. etc.), G. 
steadfastly refuses to grant such reconstructions any real interpretative validity 
(cf. e.g. p.203: true, he himself twice appeals — pp.242, 253 — to the fact that 
this text was performed before the Athenian polis, but these ad hoc appeals cohere 
i11 with his general position). The most he will allow is that in a given perform- 
ance 'it may prove advantageous’ to take a particular line of interpretation (pp. 
77f.; this of character motivation but presumably of staging as well). That would 
apply even to the first performance staged by Aeschylus (p.203). In general, the 
attempt to use staging as an interpretative criterion falls foul of 'the favoured 
stagecraft circularity of discovering action from the ambiguities of the text to 
limit the ambiguities of the text — interpretation to efface the work of inter- 
pretation in a supposed easy clarity’ (p.258). Even non-deconstructionists must, 
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I believe, concede this position considerable force. Though the Oresteta was in- 
deed performed in Athens in 458, it began life as a text, and if its ‘visual mean- 
ing' is consistently problematic, one has to face up to that fact. So the key que- 
stion is: how problematic is this text's 'visual meaning’. 

Unsurprisingly, G. goes too far. For example, he argues that there is no way 
‘of telling whether viv in Cho.997 tli viv nocoetnw, vdv tbyw wor’ evotoin; refers 
to Clytemnestra or the net used to entangle Agamemnon (p.100). But viv must refer 
forward, otherwise 998f. (G&ypeuuo Snodc, 7 vexood noSévSutov | Gpoltme xatoouvwun) 


“are simply left in the air, and this interpretation is confirmed by the corrective 


Slutvov utv ov (999), which gives the answer to the original question (none of 
which is to say that the MSS line order is right). Again, the attempt to detect 
ambiguity of reference in abtdv in 1014 (vv abtdv alive, viv dmo tuo moody — p. 
198) is desperate. Nevertheless, such excesses, typical though they are, should 
not blind us to the general strength of G.'s position. He is right to insist that 
many scholarly attempts to establish a fixed visual meaning are crudely circular 
(cf. e.g. pp.16-17 n.20; pp.257ff.), that in these plays visual reference can be 
ambiguous, even when deictics are used (cf. e.g. his remarks on ténSe in Cho.931 
on p.183), and that the plays themselves sometimes challenge the authority, the 
truth content, of the visual (Orestes ‘sees’ the Furies at the end of the Choepho- 
rt — to him they are ‘clearly’ visible, but the chorus do not see them and regard 
them as doxat; Clytemnestra's ghost in the Ewnenides appears as a dream, in a 
dream, and so on: cf. pp.99ff., 213ff.). Even the text's status as a play sometimes 
points not to a simple, clear-cut visual meaning but to a questioning of the visual 
(cf. pp.134, 204, 277 n.65): here in fact G. arrives by a deconstructionist route 
at conclusions similar to those of many a conventional study of the effects of the- P~ 
atrical self-reference. 
III The Final Meaning 

Whatever we think of the theory or G.'s application of it, we should accept 
that, broadly speaking, the Agamemnon and Choephori respond quite well to a decon- 
structionist approach: at the end of the Choephort all important questions remain 
explicitly unanswered. But what of the Ewnenides? G.'s position is again rather in- 
consistent: throughout the book he makes numerous statements (e.g. on pp.56, 140 
n.77, 213, 216, 217, 218, 228, 231, 259, 264, 265, 267, 269, 270, 271, 272, 275, 
278) that come within a whisker of conceding that the end of the trilogy does ach- 
ieve some kind of resolution — some, indeed, do formally concede this (e.g. p.278: 
‘the wait for d&muAayh ndvwv as imaged by light is in some ways fulfilled'), but 
eventually he decides (p.283) that ‘the final meaning remains undetermined’. It 
seems to me that he (and others like him, not by any means al] deconstructionists) 
can only reach this position by (a) overstressing the apparently problematic; (b) 
insisting on equivocation where there is none; (c) failing to make simple distinc- 
tions; and (d) ignoring, or at least strenuously soft-pedalling, those elements 
which point to resolution or ‘closure’. These categories naturally overlap. 

(a) A typical example: at Fumn.898 the chorus ask: wat pou npdémavtog Evytnv 
Son xedvou; and Athene replies (899):&€eot. ydo yo. uh Adyerv & wh teAd. G. comn- 
ents (p.270, cf. JHS 104[1984], 173): 'The negative statement both opens the poss- 
ibility of saying what will not happen — which points back to the numerous occas- 
ions of different sorts of fulfilled and unfulfilled prophecy in the trilogy; but 
also the double negative of Athene's expression does not prove the positive state- 
ment that the chorus seeks (and seems to accept ...)'. Which is all very well, ex- 
cept for the obvious fact that the positive interpretation of Athene's words is o~ 
explicitly ‘cashed oyt' (as they say) in 975 6v& novtdc, 1031 td Aoindy and 1044 4 
éc td niv. Similarly, G. argues (attractively, I believe) that xatactpogal véw | 
Seoulwv (Ewn.490f.) means both ‘overthrow of new laws' and ‘overthrow consisting | 
in new laws'; the ambiguity reflecting the ambiguity in the chorus' whole attitude 
to the trial (p.240) produces a characteristic analysis of the chorus' initial re- 
action to the result of the trial (p.262): ‘The word of the law, rather than extin- 
guishing the force of opposition ..., is, like Agamemnon's decision, the cause of 
further opposition in its very act of decision: such is the logic of the double- 
bind ...', and at the end of the book (p.283) G. still finds ' a continuing doub- 
ling and opposition’. Yet, as soon as the chorus accept the tipatl ‘package’ offered 
by Athene (900), they have necessarily accepted both the institution of the court, 
a court established, like their new honours, etc drm’ ... yodvov (484), and which 
they themselves have correctly described as véoc (490), and the result of the first 
trial held under it: this is at least one thing exempt from 'the continuing doubling 
and opposition’. 
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(b) Two examples: (i) when Athene describes the various powers of the Furies, 63 
she says: nept t’d&vOodmv gavéo’aco TeAdwe | Srompdoooustv, Tot¢ wiv dovédc, | totic 
8’ad Goxptwy | Blov éuBAwtdv nopéxoucar (Ewn.952-955), upon which G. comments as 
follows (p.274, cf. JHS 104[1984], 173): ‘But the ends expressed are double .. 

"for some songs" (and we may recall the changing songs of woe, songs of marriage, 
the kommos etc., a series of songs which doubles into ambiguity one part of the pos- 
sibility wév ... &&!}; "for some the dimmed life of tears" ... Even the promised 
ends are only the dimmed vision of life or the ambiguities of song!'. But (1) this 
kind of ‘doubIness' has nothing to do with the ‘double-bind' and therefore does not 
undermine the finality of the Furies' ordinances: of course Justice deals different- 
ly with the just and the unjust; (2) Blov dqiBAundv does not point to general ‘lack 
of clarity in the sublunary world' but precisely to the blindness of wrongdoers; 
(3) ‘songs' must here be ‘good songs', since (a) dovdde is in polar opposition to 
Gonptov (perhaps also Go.rédc v. Souptuw here conveys d-olfte?) and (b) Athene's 
speech here validates the Furies' prayer for blessings on Athens in 937ff. by point- 
ing out their powers among the immortals, those in the Underworld, and men, who are 
divided into two classes. Now the blessings for which the Furies have prayed fall 
into two classes also: things to be avoided and positive blessings; these blessings 
come from Heaven, the Earth, or beneath the Earth; they are to be conferred on the 
just Athenians. The things to be avoided are of course appropriate to wrong-doers 
and there’ is a clear link between these things and the unfortunate totc 6’ of 954: 

tootepetc (939). The do.r&dic therfore correspond to the positive bless- 
ings conferred on the just Athenians: they are ‘good songs' for good people. 

(ii) G. contends (p.276f.) that Athene's comment at Ewn.988f. (Goa qoovotoLv 
yaAsoone ayadfic | S5dv etolonerv;) ‘questions with “irony or bitterness" the capa- 
bility ... of finding that yAdoong dyodtic'. 

But the case for "irony and bitterness" depends completely on G.'s acceptance 
of Verrall's suggestion that doa is ironic or bitter. Of course it can be, but by 
insisting that it is in this context G. is as ‘arbitrary’ as he accuses others of 
being. And why should there be irony here? The context, particularly the parallel 
with the question at 984f. 4 TdS’dnovete, ndAewe qootpiov, | of’ EMLHPALVEL; , which 
is clearly straight, and the immediate sequel éx tiv goBepiy tivSe nooo | utya 
nép&og Opi totoSe noditorg (990f.), whose asyndeton emphasizes the tight logical 
connexion between the two utterances, rule it out. It is true that in theory a de- 
constructionist can argue that any possible meaning of a word can come into play 
in any context, but in practice even deconstructionists recognize the disciplines 
imposed by context (I doubt, for example, if even a deconstructionist analysis of 
Euripides IT 265 yeemexconoey mdAcy [= ‘he went back'] would find it relevant that 
émoyuoéa can be used of excrement [LSJ s.v. II]). 

(c) G.'s failure to make two simple distinctions (or at least to make them 

consistently, for he is perfectly well aware of them) ties him to a crude theoret- 
ical model which can envisage only two possibilities: simple determinacy and sim- 
ple indeterminacy. 

(cl) In general, for G., if an apparently positive formulation is phrased in 
such a way as to recall its negative counterpart, the positive formulation is there- 
by 'undercut' or at any rate there is a possibility of its being ‘undercut’. For 
example, G. comments (p.274) on Eum.958ff.: ‘they request c&v&potuxete Bidotouc for 
young girls, that is, marriage, the foundation of society, the structure for human 
fertility, the initiation into society for women. (But is it undercut by a remin- 
iscence of Clytemnestra's @iAdcvopag tedmoug Aga. 856? Does the hope for marriage 
recall its transgression in adultery?).' This kind of argument tries to get round 
the obvious fact that the same thing can take good or bad forms: male-female re- 
lationships can be bad (Agamemnon-Clytemnestra) or good (&\6potuxetc contrasting 
with é&v&pouufitag), so can Persuasion, Victory and Strife: an elementary distinction 
emphasized in the text (e.g. EZwn.974f.) and indeed from time to time by G. himself 
(e.g. pp.213, 270, 275, 278). This does not of course mean that it is necessarily 
easy to distinguish the two, but it does mean that at the end of the Ewnenides, 
when the 'good forms' of so many different things are ushered in by gods who have 
been at variance but who are not actively cooperating under the authority of Zeus, 
we just have to accept it. 

(c2) In general (again, even he himself makes exceptions: cf. e.g. p.278 n.66), 
G. refuses to acknowledge the theoretical possibility of solutions based on dynam- 
ic compromise or tension. He assumes (pp.280ff.) that if the end of the trilogy 
achieves a resolution, it can only be through Athene, and then argues at length 
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that in that case once cannot properly talk of ‘reconciliation’ since ‘through A- 
thene the boundaries of society and language are always already transgressed’ (p. 
281). But of course Athene cannot offer a final reconciliation: her contribution, 
though vitally important, can only be partial: though a goddess, she cannot decide 
the trial by herself —. she needs mortals to vote with her (470ff.), she implements 
legal justice in opposition to the Furies but, like them, stresses the continuing 
need for the deterrent effect of Fear (690ff.~517ff.), she favours the male in all 
things (737) mAh yduou tuxetv, hence she must enlist the Furies to secure fertili- 
ty in marriage (913) and general fertility. The reconciliation at the end of the 
Eumentdes is based on a series of tensions — between Athene and the Furies, between 
the polis and the Furies, who become metics, at once of the city and outside it, be- 
tween divine and human justice, between human free will and divine compulsion (550ff.), 
between maleness and femaleness, even between the ideal and the actual — Athens as 
she might be and Athens as she was; it remains nevertheless a reconciliation. 

(d) Here I simply discuss G.'s treatment of nearly the last words of the tri- 
logy, which have of course traditionally been seen as the ultimate statement of re- 
conciliation: (1044-1046) omovéal S’téc 1d nity EvEar6ec ofxwvt | TMoAd&oo dototc 
Zebe Txvtérntag | cttw Motod& te ovyuatéfa. G. p.282: 'So Zeus "who overlooks all" 

—. which refers back to the interplay of authority, reponsibility and over- 
determination as well as the important imagery of “over-seeing" — is in agreement 
with Moira, the sister of the Erinues. Was he in opposition to her before? Thomson 
lists examples from other works. As female to male? In these stirring final words 
of the trilogy, then, the suggestion of a supplementary force of authority to Zeus 
"who sees aZZ", navténtac, recalls the tension in the power and authority of the 
father of the gods as it asserts such omnipotence’. Questions, questions, and no 
answers — but no attempt to find answers. The following points seem relevant (it 
ae clear why I do not accept the arguments of A.L.Brown in JHS 103[1983], 28 
n.74); 

(i) 1044ff. balance and contrast with Ag.1 Seobe pév altd tHvS’amoayhy now: 
the gods have brought ‘closure’. 

(ii) there will now be onovéal in Athens, and Athene, Zeus and Moira are all 
responsible for this happy state of affairs; one might therefore expect an allusion 
to the resolution of the conflicts, real and potential, stemming from the trial, in 
which all three parties have been involved. 

(iii) in the Zumenides Motpa has been firmly associated not with Zeus but with 
the Furies (172, 334ff., 392, 723ff., 961f.), and Zeus and the Furies took opposite 
ser) the trial (implicit throughout, explicit at 797ff.) and elsewhere (e.g. 

(iv) ovynatoBaivery literally means 'come/go/down with/together': otv — ‘with', 
‘together', not apart, xati — 'down-ness', ‘solidity’. So two powers, previously 
in this play in opposition, have ‘come down together’ and their agreement will stick. 

(v) there must be some relationship between Ewn.1046 ovynatéBa and Cho.726f. 

yao dvadi{et Mer&d Sortav | EvynatoBfivar (the only other occurrence of the word 
in Aeschylus); the first context is one of moral ambiguity (Iev8b GorAlav) and par- 
tiality; the second is unambiguously joyful and all the greatest divine powers have 
given their aid. 

(vi) ovynatéfa, a singular verb, has a double subject. 'Two-ness' has become 
‘one-ness'. The ‘continuing doubling’ (g. p.283) has explicitly been unified. 


* * * * * * * 


Fittingly enough, this uneven book resists any simple judgement. G.'s unspar- 
ing application of deconstructionist method results in much impressive and convin- 
cing analysis. Any traditionalist who grits his teeth and works his way through to 
the end will derive great benefit and will be forced repeatedly to examine his own 
preconceptions. On the other hand, G.'s insistence on — one could almost say, his 
profound need to believe in — indeterminacy of meaning produces some arguments and 
some pieces of analysis (particularly in the discussion of the Ewnenides) which can 
only be described as perverse. Rather more care and rather less missionary zeal 
would have improved this book. But it has many merits; above all, it brings out, in 
greater depth than ever before, the tremendous verbal and indeed intellectual com- 
plexity of these texts. ‘Aeschylus the primitive' was always an unlikely notion, 
but Goldhill shows it to be utterly untenable. For all its faults, this is an im- 
portant. book. 
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